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KOREAN REFORMS. 


We find in history a law of compensation, not a merely 

monetary compensation but a payment in kind. The Goths 

« paid Rome back im kind. Asia Minor gave to Greece the Hel- 
lenic race and was repaid by the most perfect of all heathen 
civilizations. England gave to America so:ne of her very best 
and today is reaping her reward in the largest market for her 
manufactures and her greateat food supply. 

A thousand years ago a series of civilizing agencies found 
their way from the mainland of Asia eastward to Korea and 
through her to Japan. Not the least among these agencies was 
the Buddhist religion, for it gave Japan a unifying influence 
which made possible her subsequent power. A thousand years 
have elapsed and still the law of compensation has remained 
unverified in her case. 

It is not my intention to broach the question as to the 
merits of the war now in progress, but to ask whether there are 
in it any signs of a real determination on the part of the Japan- 
ese to meet their obligations to Korea and pay the debt contract- 

ed so many centuries ago. 
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There lies before me a document whose litle is “Resolutions 
azreed to by the Korean Council of State and snbmitted to His 
Majesty for approval.” This Council of State is composed of 
the highest officials of the land chosen to fill the places left va- 
cant by the retirement of the pro-Chinese party. The Council 
of State is a body furmed at the instanceof the Japanese to 
cousider the question of administrative and social refurms in 
lLorea. 


It will be well to remember that one of Japan’s most 
pointed arguments in the beginning of this struggle was that 
the practical anarchy existing in Korea was a menace to the 
sntercsts of Japan. Whether this was said sincerely or merely 
to cloak an ulterior design matters very little if only it re- 
sults in a thorough cleansing of Korean politics. 


What then are some of the changes pruposed in these re- 
iolutions? 


Flenceforward the year from tle establishment of the dy- 
nasty is to be the date on all officiai documents within the King- 
dom and without. 


The acrcements with China shall be altered and ministers 
plenipotentiary shall be sent to the various powers. 

As might be expected, the resolutions begin by asserting 
Virtually a complete independence on the part of Korea. It 
cannot be denied that Korea has held an anomolous position 
befure the world for the last decade, being recognized by some 
powers as a sovereign state and by others as a vassal. 


\Which of these two views is the proper one is not our pro- 
vince to discuss but merely to indicate the fact that, by this 
declaration, the Council of State proposes to assert complete 
independence for NKorea. 

The first of these seems uncalled for until we remember 
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that from the very earliest times victorious peoples in easterr 
Asia have hastened to impose their calendar upon conquored 
states. Korean history informs us that when the Mongols touk 
Korea they forthwith compelled the people to adopt the Mon- 
gol calendar. When the Mandchous took Korea some three 
centuries ago the same thing took place. So this resolution to 
use a purely Korean date is a characteristically Asiatic way of 
asserting independence. 


The distinction between patrician and plebeian rank shall be 
done away and men shall be selected for office according to ability, 
without distinction of birth. 

This is distinctly Utopian but it isa bold thrust at the 
very throat of the beast that is throttling Korea. 


Whatever mistakes the Japancse may or may not have 
made they have diagnosed the Korean disease most accurately. 


The whole trouble lies in those words Vyangdan and Sang- 
nom. Lt w not tat a distinction between upper and lower clas- 
ses is bad but because there is no possibility of working down. 
We Westerners talk about working up but in Korea the great 
trouble 1s that a man of the upper class, however desparate 
may be his circumstances, cannot throw off his coat and start 
in at the foot of the ladder. Any Korean can work his way 
up if he has brains and money. There are many men of high 
position who began most humbly. No, it is when the man of 
good blood has to tighten his belt “to the sharp belly-pinch,” 
as Kippling has it, that caste distinctions make trouble. He 
immediately looks about for a relative upon whose bounty he 
may live without forfeiting his claim to the name of gentleman 
by having to engage in corimon Jabor. There can be but one 
result. As many men of low birth succeed by hook or crook 
in reaching the estate of Vyang-dan while none ever descend 
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from that social height, it follows that the ratio between the 
low class, or the producers and the high class, or the con- 
sumers, constantly changes, to the detriment of the laboring 
class. The producers have to yield up to the official class, year 
by year, an ever increasing proportion of their earnings. The 
army of parasites about every government office constantly in- 
creaces in size until the limit of endurance is reaced and the 
ruling party is totally estranged from the masses. This may 
show how deep a furrow is being plowed by this one resolution. 
It asserts the right of any man, however high his birth, to 
engage in any honest trade or occupation without forfeiting his 
claims to the name gentleman. Now this is a splendid princi- 
ple but there is one difficulty in the way. It is public senti- 
ment that decides whether a man shall be called a gentleman 
and be treated as such. No law is of the least force in the mat- 
ter. This resolution is not so much a law asa statement 
of opinion designed to give direction to public opinion and 


gradually work it up toa point where the enunciation of sueh 
& principle will be unnecessary. 


The law which renders the family and connections af a crim- 
ina: liable to punishment shalt be totally abrogated. The offender 
only shall be punished. 

It is evident that there was no preliminary planning in 
regard to the arrangement of these resolutions fur among the 
first five we find resulutions regarding the calendar, foreign 
relations, official caste and the penal code. \ 

Both time and strength would Lave been saved is & care- 
ful plan had been worked out beforehand and the resolutions 
bad been discussed according to some definite system. It scems 
that there were some ideas that were crowding for utterance 
and were pushed forwarl at the start regardless of plan or 
method. This by no means invalidates the usefulness of the 
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rerolutions but on the other hand is a hopeful sign as showing 


that on sme of the most fundamental points there was prac- 
tical unanimity. 


This fifth resolution isa very long step toward an en- 
lightened government and unlike sume of the resolutions it can 
be supported by the arm of the law. It is practical. It is 
manifest that the law which included a man’s family in the 
yuilt of his crime was intended as a strong deterrent, for a man 
coukl not but take this into account before attempting an un- 
lawful deed even if he were sure of escaping himself. Such a law 
was a confession on the part of the government of its inability 
to capture the offender. If this law is abrogated, therefore, 
its abrogation must be followed by some efficient plan for the 
detection of crime and the capture of the criminal. If the 
police of the country are unable to track down the criminal in 
a large majority of cases, it is evident that there is ro strong 
deterrent to crime and the latter state of that country will be 
worse than the first. 


Early marriages are strictly forbidden. A man must be twewr 
ty years old and a woman sixteen before they marry. 


We have here a resolution that is benificent in every way 
and which can be opposed on no reasonable grounds. 


Child marriage in Korea is not the curse that it is in 
India because in Korea the age is usually greater and the laws 
which bind the child widow are not so onerous. At the same 
timo it is a relic of barbarism and is the cause of untold suf- 
fering. It often happens that the girl is taken to the house of 
her betrothed years before the wedding takes place and her 
position there is practically that of a slave to her future 
mother-in-law. This resolution then will have a most salutary 
effect upon the Korean home life. 
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lVidows of high or low estate shall be periilted lo marry as 
they please. 

‘This resolution is the complement of the preceding one and 
‘s intended to liberate woman from the last and greatest disa- 
bility under which she suffers. It is true that among the mid- 
div and lower classes women have been allowed a certain degree 
of liberty in this direction but no widow has ever been married 


with all the rites and honors of a first marriage. It is to be 
doubted whether this resolution will be accepted by the people 


at large and acted upon for many a year tocome. Especially 
is this true of women of the higher class. It is to be feared 
that tho women themselves, the very ones whom this resolution 
is intended specially to benefit will prove the greatest ob- 
stacle to its general adoption. This is one of the things that 
must come by slow degiecs. Public sentiment must be educat- 
ed up to it. 

The law authorizing the kecping of official or private male or 
female slaves shall be abolished and it shall be forliddcn to buy on 
sell any person. 

This is the Korean emancipation proclamation. Slavery 
has existed in Korea from time immemorial! but in a mild form 
and unattended by many of the horrors which it has bred in 
some more enlightened countries. Its worst feature has heen 
the law by which the wives and danghters of offenders can be 
seized and made slaves, subject to every caprice of their masters. 


To select men for office by literary examinations ts the law of 
the country, but it is difficult to test atility by hterary essays alone. 
The throne 1s to be memorialised to alter the method of sclecton and 
adopt other rules on the subject, 

lf there is any innovation that will break up the old 
foundations more than any other it is this. To be sure the Ko- 
reans all knew that it was a farce and that the aan who could 
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pay most handsomely or who had the car of one of the in- 
fluential officials would be sure to draw the prize, and yet there 
still remained the old time honored custom of going up to the 
capital and trying fora prize and as the unexpected does sume- 
times happen, chance might favor them. Korcan tradition and 
folklore are full of stories about the examinations, and the doing 
away with them will climinate a most fundamental factor from 
Korean life of to-day. It will be like taking from the Swiss 
his alpine horn, from the Englishman his Christmas, from the 
Spaniard his bull-fight, from the Italian his carnival, from the 
Turk his Mecca. 

It is important to note the resolutions bearing on finance 
for this is practically the leading question in all countries. In 
these resolutions the matter of finance is touched upon in severa! 
places but without any logical order. The plan for spending 
the moncy is put before the plan for raising it, but if the re- 
solutions on the subject be arranged in proper order the plan 
will stand as fullows. 


A circular ts to bc issued calling for a statement of the true 
amount and d¢signation of all Royal taxes leviable on farm lands, 
vice lands, dikes, ditches ant timber belonging to each domain, de- 
partment and cantonment. A tabulated statement shall be drawn 
up showing what has been expended out of the income received by 
each depariment, the balance in hand, the amount due but not re- 
ceived as well as an inventory of office furniture. A circular shall 
be issued calling for a statemeut of the total amount of expendi- 
ture in tle provinces, whether the regular official expenditure or 
pay for soldiers. Rates and taxcs of all kinds in cach province 
and the contributions to the palace, whether of rice, mili, beans, 
cotton cloth or grass cloth are all to be paid in monsy. Links 
are to be established for the issue of current coin to the people to 
furnish them with capital for .ra ‘ing in rice and grain. The eon- 
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scrsion of the taxes uo money ts to be further deliberated on. 

This is well and good so far as it goes, but there is a deal 
of inevaning hidden in the last clause. 

“che carrying out of this law will enable the treasury de- 
partment to Anow wihere it stands. There has been a lament- 
able lack of book keeping in the Korean\government during 
the last few centuries. A clear outline of réceipts and expendi- 
tures will be the death blow to a large body of hangers-on who 
have been accustomed to take cate of the surplus. Vhe govern- 
went must know where the moncy goes to—every dollar of it, 
‘} hen and only then’will Korea be on a safe financiz| footing, 
Jt is not that Korea is poor; she is not. She is comparatively 
well off, but the prevailing custom in regard to the disbursement 
of funds would wreck the British government or the United 
States government in a year. If one half the taxes paid by the 
tax-payers of Korea ever reached the treasury and all officials 
were definitely salaried Korea would be the most sulvent go- 
vernment in the Kast. 

The question arises, in regard to the above resolution, as to 
the meaning of the statement that Lanks are to be established 
for the issue of current coin to the people. What do the peo- 
ple give in return for it? Is the government intending to buy 
the rice and grain to the extent of the taxes and then take the 


money back as payment for taxes? If so the difference be- 
tween that method and the present one will be that the govern- 


went rather than the people will have the work of transporting 
the rice to the eapital. We do not understand that banks are 
made to furnish capital for people to trade with ard we doubt 
whether such a bank wonld pay any dividends especially in 
Kurea; but there is evidently a desire to get out of the present 
tiffculties and therefore even this suggestion is hailed as an 
judigativn of a determination tu work out the problem in 
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some way. Butas I have intimated, there isa good deal behind 
that final clause. We trust that the time is not for distant when 
the Korean government will be on a sound financial footing 
and when the enlightened policy shadowed forth in these and 
all the other resolutions, which we have not space to discuss in 
detail, shall bear their legitimate fruit in a contented peasan- 


try an upright officiary and an intelligent and industrious mid- 
dle class. 


Finally we hope and believe that these resolutions will 
reach their culmination in a clause declaring Freedom of Lie- 
ligion fo. the Korean people 


Homer B. Tulbert. 


Note. Allow me to say that the Council of State have not finished their 
deliberations and it is therefore impossible as yet to review the re<olutions 
as a whole. I have therefore selected from those already agreed upon such 
as sccm most imp: rtant. 

It is hardly necessary to say that as yet few of these have been put in 
operation. The Chinese calendar has been discarded. The whole scheeme 
of the officary has been reorganized. The new coin has been put into 
circulation. The wearing of long sleeves by the Vyaz:g-dan class has becn 
discontinued. <A police torce has been organized and a law requiring the 
name of each inmate of cach house to Le posted on the fioni duor has Leen 
enforced. 

The more rad cal reforms are still held in abeyance but uron the com- 
pletion of the Ccunrcil s work and its ratification by His Majesty they will 
doubtless be put in operation as rapidly as the still unsett ed con-ition of 
the country will permit 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE FIELD 
OF PYENG YANG. 


On the first of last October, in company with the late 
Dr. Hall and Rev. 8. A. Moffett, L left Seoul tor Pyeng Yang. 
We wished to find out what had become of our Clristiaus, 
and how they had passed the time during the late stirring 
events. The city was in the hands of the Jupanese, and the 
Chinese soldiers were flying toward China as fast as their legs 
sould carry them. Armed with passports from the Japanese 
Minister we set out upon our journey. This time, 1 tried the 
experiment of touring in Korea on w bicycle, and found it ¢ 
great success. Travelling in the Land of the Morning Calm 
ut the best, is hard and disagreeable, and if there is anything 
»y which one can make the journey less tedious it behvoves 
him to make use of it. 

It is my experience that spinning along on a good 
“wheel” is a deal more interesting, and much less tiresome, 
than sitting all day, Korean fashion, perched on top of a 
pony ioad, with your feet dangling over on each side of your 
horse’s neck. We reached Pyeng Yang Saturday fternoon, and 
crossed the river on a pontoon bridge of Korean boats, built 
‘y the Chinese, who in their hurry to depart forgot to de- 
wtroy it. The first few days we spent in viewing the battle field 
ani truly it was a sight to one unused to scenes of war. That 
we may have some idea of this battle, which in the future, will 
be looked back upon as a crisis in the history of these nations of 
the far Kast, let us present in general the plan of the attack. 
Pyeng Yang is a walled city, and it is most adiirably situated 
for purposes of defense. In front runs the Ta Tong river, too 
wide and deep to be crcssed in the face of a determined foe. ‘To 
the north, imside the city wall, is a hill some bundreds of feet 
high which commands the surrounding country for miles. No 
enemy could take Pyeng Yang until its defenders had been 
«riven out of this key pcsiticn. 
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The Chinese army had been in Pyeng Yang some forty days, 
and had had ample time to entrenc 

ly in and about the city; but entrenchments, be they never so 
strong, are of little use unless manned by brave men. I do not 
say that the Chinese soldiers, who tried to hold Pyeng Yang, 
are cowards, but I must say from what I saw that in most of 
the positions given up by the Chinese, there was little evidence 
of hard fighting. The Chinese seemed to expect the main at- 
tack from across the river in their front, and here they were 
well prepared, but the Japanese did not see fit to give battle ac- 
cording as the Chinese had planned for it. For two days the 
Japanese kept up a cannon demonstration from across the river 
in front, and while the attention of the Chinese was turned that 
way, two divisions of the Japanese army marched around to 
the rear of the city and got in readiness to attack at a given 
time. On the morning of Sept. 15th. all was in readiness and 
very early a combined attack was begun from three sides. ‘The 
Chinese were driven out of position after pcsition, and before 
nizht the Japanese were in posession of all the outer works. 
‘The Chincs? still held the high hill at the north, and on this 
hung their fate. This was the key of the whole position and 
once taken, the battle of Pyeng Yang was over. Sometime 
during the evening of the 15th. the Japanese made a grand 
charge, and up the steep sides of this hill they went in the very 
teeth of the Chinese rifles. It was a brave charge and was made 
with such vigor that the hill was carried with a rush. 

After this there was nothing left but retreat for the Chinese, 
and little chance of this, for the Japanese were on every side of 
the city. On the night of the 15th. in the darkness and rain, 
the Chinese army, demoralized by the defeat of the day, and 
dreading capture by their foes, left the city. Their leaving was 
not a retreat; it was a flight. Out of the South (tate they went 
tramping each other down in the mad rush. Once outside the 
wall they seem to have scattered to the hills like sheep, every 
man for himself. For miles about the city the country is strewn 
with pieccs of Chinese clothing thrown away on this event- 
ful night. 

Such was the poor defense of Pyeng Yang by the Chinese 
rrmy. Were we, who saw that battle field, asked why the 
Chinese nade such a poor stand against a foe that from time 
immerorial they have despised as unworthy of their prowess we 
vould not hard put to find the reason. 
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Among other things thrown away by 4hese flecing Chincsz, 
were t numbers of fans and By. on um . It is almost 
beycnd the comprehension of a Westerner that a soldier should | 
carry as part of his equipment a fan to cool his heated brow, 
and a paper umbrella to shield his devoted head. The Chincso 
were armed with good guns, as the Krupp cannon, and modern 
rifles among the trophies of war testify, but they wero a's 
loaded down with a lot of truampery which was worse than 
useless in time of battle. As a trophy of this battle field I pick- 
ed up a large two-handed sword, which had a blade about two 
feet ei and a handle about four. It was cluusy and awk- 
ward, and alsolutely useless as a weapon in these days of the 
magazine rifle and Gatling gun. Also scattered about I saw 
many bamboo pikes with rough iron tips which were in per- 
fect keeping with the big sword. Such things showed that 
the Chinese army was several huodred years behind the times. 
IsSit any wonder that an army, unpatriotic, poorly drilled, 
and badly equipped, could make no stand aguinst an opposing 
force smaller in number but patriotic to a man, crilled almost 
to perfection, and armed with the best of modern implements 
of warfare ? 

Some of the sights to be seen on this battle field were hor- 
rible in the extreme. The dead that fell near the city, had 
mostly been covered, but those killed some distance away were 
lying all unburied. ‘In one place | counted over twenty bod- 
jes literally piled one on top of another lying just as they 
had been shot down. In another place where a body of Man- 
churian cavalry ran into an ambush of Japanese infantry the 
carnage was frightful. Several hundred men and horses ly- 
ing as they had fallen, made a swath of bodies nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile long, und several yards wide. It was three 
weeks after the battle, and the bodies were all there unmolest- 
ed even by the dogs. One can imagine what must have been 
the sights and smells about the place. These Manchus were 
said to have been charging a force of Japanese iufantry but al] 
the evidence of the field leads me to think that they werv 
simply trying to get away, and happened on this ambuxh 
One fact that especially leads me to think so was the condi- 
tion of a gun found near one of these dead cavalry men I¢ 
was a Winchester carbine of the magazine sort, and it had 
vight shells in the magazine anc none iu the barrc!t, and what 
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is moro, the lever used for ejecting the old shell and throwing in 
aw new one was locked. Surely a eoldier with his gun in sucl 
a condition was not inaking a charge. Had he been fighting 
instead of running away, his gun barrel would have held eith- 
er a loaded or exploded shell, and the lever would have been 
unlocked ready for quick service. Another fact that leads t« 
the same conclusion, was the finding of two large lumps of 
crude opium, which must have weighed seven or eight pounds. 
Would any cavalrv man, goirg into a charge, have loade! 
himself duwn with such a burden? The man who carried this 
was evidently doing his best to save himself and his opium. 

Some ot these sights were not only horrible but gad as 
well, In an empty Korean house I saw the body of one poor 
Chinese soldier. He had been wounded, and had crawled into 
this house tu die. By his head was standing his water bottle, 
showing that the roor fellow had probably lived some hour: 
before death brought relief to his sufferings. 

Before going to Pyeng Yang we had heard about the 
mines which the Chinese had laid, which mines as the report 
went, had been exploded after the Japanese entered the city, 
doing great damage. As with most rumors this one had u 
basis of truth for we saw the mines. One day, while follow- 
ing along one of the Chinese entrenchments, out south-east of 
the city, we came across the remains of an electric battery. It 
had been smashed to pieces, and the broken cells were scat- 
tered all about. What had it been used for was the question. 
Leovking about we saw the ends of five electric wires which led 
yut across the embankment, and then underground. They 
had not been laid deeply and were easy to follow. With keen- 
ly aroused interest we struck off across the fields eagerly fol- 
lowing up this electric trail. For a quarter of a mile it led us 
and then suildenly our search was rewarded and we found what 
we had not expected to see, the terrible (?) mines planted by 
the Chinese. ‘These five wires ran to five sbells, three of which 
were planted some fifty feet apart, while about one hundred! 
and fifty feet distant were planted two more the same distance . 
apart. All had been exploded, and each one made a whol: 
about six feet deep and ten feet across. These were the ter- 
hible mines of which we had heard. It is difficult to under- 
stand what those who planted these shells had in mind, Hac! 
the Japanese army taken a position on top of these mines and 
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waited for them to be exploded, a few men might have been 
hurt, but otherwise the chances of dving much execution were 
slight. Then too the mines were laid in a field of standing 
corn, which would have made it very difficult for the man in 
charge of the battery to know just when an advancing enemy 
was in position to be blown up. The shells had all been ex- 
ploded, but there is no evidence of the enemy having been in 
their vicinity. The Japanese made their attack in another 
place. The man in charge may have touched them off just 
before bolting, or what is more likely, the Jupuucse set them 
off after winning the victory. 

Some of the Korean sturies about the battle are interest- 
ing not only for the vivid imagination they show, but also. be- 
cause they bring out most clearly the deep seated hatred of 
anything Japanese, and the ingrained, inherited regard for 
anything belunging to China. One of these will suffice to il- 
Justrate both these traits as well as the Korean imagination. 
It is told by the Koreans that General Mah, one of the Clin- 
ese generals became disgusted at the way his soldiers fought, 
and just at this juncture, being wounded in the ankle, he be- 
came very angry. Marching to his quarters he donned his ar- 
mor and grasping a cannon in his hand, he sallied forth single- 
handed against the Japanese army, and by his own unaided ef- 
forts two hundred Japanese soldiers. 

The poor Koreans of Pyeng Yang have had a hard time. 
Although not responsible for the war, yet they have had to en- 
dure its attendant evils. Many have lost their all but this has 
been nothing more than just punisment for the dreadful lives 
of sin they have lived. Let us hope that Pyeng Yang, made 
thoughtful by her fiery trial, will be more ready in the future to 
wear of that way of salvation which alone can save man from 
his sins. 


NISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 


It is reasonab e to ask of anarmy how far it has gone into 
the enemy’s country, and easy fora merchant to sum up his 
status. The successes and failures, obstacles and encourage- 

ents of each of these would be largely of a material nature, 

Not so with Missions. 

On the threshold we must recognize that our results are 
not material ane enumerable even though our agencies are 
material and expensive. It would be as unreasonable to demand 
of a Mission the results of its labors as to demand it of a ray 

of light which in past ages lit other scenes and warmed plants 
and Jife that are now furnishing fuel, generating force and con- 
tinuing impulse further than thought can follow. 

Missions are ripples and waves that carry forces to shores 
we have not yet touched, and awaken echoes that conuc* ™ 
silenced through an eternity to come. Missions are making 
epochs and are agencies even in “making known the wisdom of 
God unto principalities and powers in heavenly places.” Mis- 
sions are seed sowings and their harvest is not according to the 
calendar but according to the end of the age. 

To as varied an audience as that of the Repository the 
summary of our past year’s work becomes specially difficult be- 
cause of the varied interests of its readers. 

Our mission life began by the purpose of our Board at 
home in 1583; or by the first appointments to this field in 1884. 

Onr material forces may be summed up today as fo: lows :- 
For the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
eight married ‘men. For the woman’s Foreign missionary 
society (by its charter a distinct organization) seven ladies; 
the two making, then, fifteen units of work, though some of 
these units are well reinforced above the others. 

_ This number of workers is distributed, one family each, in 
scimulpo, Wonsan ard Pyeng Yang; the remainder being in 
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the Capital, foul, where our institutions are all located. 

In Seoul we have a high school for boys, a “home” for 
virls, a department for adult women, two hospitals, one for 
men and one for women, and we have general medical work in 
Wonsan and Pyeng Yang. We have also in Seoul a publish- 
ing house and a book depository. 

At Seoul five male missionaries are at work as follows; two 
in medical work, two in school, oue in the press. ches ane 
five have pastorates and two are im translating ol 
esi paren Korean, and ne ead and one in Chamaiite 
have work on the Tract committee also. In other words this 
means that eight men are engaged in work that might well oc- 
cupy the time of sixteen. 

The accessions during the past year have not increasod our 
actual roll although a goodly number have been added. These 
have however only cancelled losses which had not until this year 
been noted in our records. 

We have direct Christian work, preaching, in eight different 
places. The hard times of two years past have forced us to re- 
treat from one point far distant in order to attend to work closer 
at hand, and many other points which we might easily reach 
and to some of which we have been specially invited, we have 
been unable to attempt, from lack of force, and not least in 
consequence of the war which during 1894 has so unsettled the 
country. 

To fully appreciate the task in hand one should not look 
alone at the agencies at work, but the task to be effected. At 
the lowest estimate of population given of which I am aware, 
Korea is set down as having 10,518,937 inhabitants. Were these 
to be divided equally among our fifteen unit workers the respon- 
sibility of 950,000 souls would fall to each. The area of Korea 
in square miles is given at 84244 Were this to be divided a- 
mong our fifteen worke1s, to avoid any undue encroachments up- 
on each other's fields, or to indicate the amount of muscular activ- 
ity each must put forth, an area of 5609 square miles would re- 
sult to each ; or a population and area equal to that of the State of 
Connecticut in America would be the diocese of each with no 
clergy to reinforce him and the difliculty of an, as yet, untamed 
language. Jo railroads, no hotels nor roads suitable for wheel- 
ing even, exist, and thus a glimpse at the size of the work and 
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D'stance must be measured by our modcs of conveyance 
not iniles. ‘To cross the country of Korea from Chemulyo to 
Worsan by this country’s methods, a distance of two hundrei! 
iniles, requires as much time as to journey from Ncw Youk to 
San ['rancisco. 

Chemulpo leads our l'st this past year in ile — CJ 
self support, the eco: 0 nical aim of first importance. They have 
felt a need and have stood to it bravely. In conscquence we 
bave the first native protestant chapel in Korea, paid for out of 
native contnbutions. It is about twelve by twenty feet, with 
straw thatched roof and mud walls and floois, and costs nearly 
sixty Mexican dollars. To most observers it would be a building 
of no interest but for the worshippers it says “1 will show you 
my faith by my works.” 

Pyeng Yang has been a storm center this past year. They 
tried to drive Dr. Hall from his place by insults and stoning, by 
arresting and beating his servants and putting them in the stocks 
and threatening their lives for the testinony of Jesus. Last of 
all that “Sodom” in Korea and mcst inhospitable of all its towns 
has met the vengeance of Heaven for its wickedness and inhu- 
manity. 

The Chinese army entered it a city of some 80,000 inhali- 
tunts and left it diminished to a few hundreds whcse lives were 
wl that they possessed in the world. 

Through all this our few Christians remained firm, and at 
the Mission home’; kept the Sabbath, prayed together, and re- 
ceived no other harm than bard work and diflicult living. On the 
capture of the city by the Japanese, two Japanese Christians 
were glad to find such a home and united their prayers together 
with the Koreans, with one heart to our God, though in lan- 
guage mutually unintelligible. This Church is growing up in the 
fire. They showed their faith not by contnbuting money but by 
not running. Their hope was an anchor. 

Immediately. after the great battle there Dr. Hall returned 
to his post to encourage his flock. Three men were baptized by 
him at this time, but he returned home stricken with a fever that 
cost him his life. We are thus called uron to mourn the first 
loss by death to the working force of our Mission. Dr. Hall’s un- 
tiring patience won him the hearts of all. It will not be an easy 
task that Dr. Hall has set for his suecessor in Pyeng Yang— 
the life of self sacrifice he lived there. No missionaries in Korea 
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have been called uycn to endure, before this, the hardships that 
= 90 fallen to brothers Hall and Moffett this past yoar in Pyeng 

ang. 
The lead of the armies has brought death and dismay into 
thousands of homes in Korea, Japan and China during this year 
past and it still further threatens not the peace of these count- 
rics alone, but that of the whole world. 

The lead of the Mission press has been speaking words of 
everlasting peace and security and has but just begun its career 
with the issuance during the past year of 52,185 volumes in Ko- 
rean, or 1,801,440 pages; and “Thine arrows are sharp in the 
heart of the King’s enemies whereby the people fall under Thee.” 

In our Schools some one hundred and eighty pupils of both 
sexes are being trained that they may be better Koreans. In 
different places and in different cases the studies vary. These 
range through the native tongue and the Chinese to our common 
English branches, history, chemistry and philosophy. The pupils 
have already received new ideas and thoughts which no political 
upheaval can shake out out of them, and which effectually chan- 
ges the texture of their minds even down to the youngest among 
them. Though this can never be calculated it has as surely 
changed the course of this country toward reason and purity and 
right, as nails in a compass box will influence the course of 
a ship. 

The hospita!s give great lessons to those who have eyes to 
sco, that the world needs a Greater Physician to deliver it from 
its bondage to corruption and groaning; for whereas earthly skill 
doss succeed for a few years there is but one who can cure lep- 
rosy and raise from the dead. 

Our medical work is carried on in Seoul, W6nsan and 
Pyeng Yang. Upwards of twelve thousand patients are adminis- 
tered to yearly and the receipts have reached as high as $ [200. 

What can I say for the daily ministration of God’s word 
and the services from week to week but in the words of the pro- 
mise. “He that gorth forth and weepeth bearing precious seed 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing bringing his sheaves 
with him.” The blessing of God has alreddy given seed to the 
sowor and bread to the eater. 

There is no department of our work where the teaching of 
(xs0d’s word and the explanation of God’s love for and grace to 
man is not emphasized. In the school this is done by daily pray- 
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ers and reading of the Bible, and special religious instruction in 
the hosptials. Christain teaching is emphasized by daily ser- 
vices for all who come. In this way daily audiences are had 
which constantly change. - On Sundays our regular audience 
would average five hundred. There is also an average of nearly 
five hundred women monthly, not included ‘in the numbers, at 
the woman's hospital. 

I know there are some of the readers of the Repository to 
whom this method of broad-cast sowing will seem irrational. 
The defense is based on the command that we are to sow beside 
all waters, and that we are not judges of who will hear. More- 
over the fact remains that though many do not seem to benefit 
by the grace of the gospel thus offered to them, yet many in after 
days do return to one Christian worker and another and acknow!l- 
edge that the Holy Spirit first began His work in their hearts 
from the day they heard by just such agencies as these. 


W. B. Scranton. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 


The earliest Protestant converts from among the Korean 
people were four men baptized in 1876 by Rev. J. W. Mac In- 
tyre of the Scotch Presbyterian Mission in Manchuria. The firs® 
Protestant Missionary work carried on upon Korean soil was that 
of the Presbyterian Church north in America, whose pioneer, Dr. 
H. N. Allen, took up his residence in Seoul in September, 1884. 
In 1891 a station was opened at Fusan, in 1892 at WO6nsan, 
and in 1893 at Pyeng ‘Yang. 

At present the Mission force cons‘sts of dight ordained men, 
all but one of whom are married, three married physicians, one 
lay worker and his wife, and three single ladies—in all twenty 
six adults. ‘These workers occupy themselves in work classified 
under the several heads of Evangelistic, Medical, Educational, 
Translation, and Work for Women. 

Stated preaching services are held each Sabbath in siz 
places in Seoul and one or more in each of the other stations 
All church members however are united in one church organiza- 
tion. the common garner of this and other Presbyterian Missions 
in Koxea. In the Council which stands sponsor to this church 
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are also joined the missionaries of the Presbyterian Church South 
in America and of the Victorian Presbyterian Mission, and its 
session is a representative one. The native membership roll com- 
prises 184 names, 53 received during the past year. Care is taken 
that none are received until clear evidence has been obtained of 
their fitness and 2 gan e Thus 72 names are held as pres- 
ent upon the of applicants and are under instruction, for 
a nde of months, or years, by some one appointed by the ses- 
sion. 

Evangelistic work means far more than Sabbath preaching. 
It includes doily conversation with enquirers, visits, periodical or 

occasional, to villages where believers or their fnends have open- 
eda welcome to the foreign teacher ; at times long journeys and 
days or weeks of residence in promising centres; the gathering 
an audience by ihe wayside or riverside or in the market; tlic 
frequenting of sarangs and other places where men gather. All 
these and other means the members of the Slission employ on 
occasion to disseminate Gospel truth, and by them yearly come 
in contact with thousands of listeners. Especially has the itiner- 
ant method been followed during the past decade, and Christ 
so preached along all the main lives of travel, north, cast, and 
south. This work has so taken root at certain important cen- 
tres that Christian communities have sprung up and native evan- 
gelists have been located to care forthem. ‘This is the case at 
Bui j ju and Kou-syeng in the north and at Chang-yen in Whang 
Ilai province. In scattered villages, too, along the main road in- 
dividual converts are found, whose sole instruction has come from 
some missionary accustomed to visit them on an occasional tnips 
along that route. 

The little church so laboriously gathered may safely ne set 
alongside those of like size and standing in the home land. Some 
of its members are feeble and halting, but many are true and. 
stanch in the faith they profess, and not a few have been severe- 
ly tested in the furnace of persecution. Old Paik, the Enui jo 
evangelist, was the first Korean baptized by Mr. Mac Intyre, and 
had borne a two years imprisonment, with many stnpes, before 
lus death last year, rather than renounce his faith. Mok of An 
San, Chan of the Seoul vicinity, the Kims of Wdonsan, have all 
endured bitter ostracism by family clan and village commune. 
Ilan of Pyeng Yang stood faithful to his trust in the face of 

Chinese and Jayan‘re soldiers until driven to fly for his very 
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life. And he and other of the Pyeng Yang Christians have gon: 
to the farthest limit of suffering and of faithfulness when govern- 
or and populace combined to exterminate the foreign belief. 
Men like these are of the seed of the martyrs and may well defy 
the jibes of those who class all native converts as “‘rice Christ- 
ians. 

Medical work it was that first opened Korea to the influence 
of the ‘foreign missionary and it is doubtless true that medical 
work has been the agent most active in keeping it open. For 
almost ten years the Presbyterian Mission through its several 
physicians has furnished a medical staff to the Goverment Hos- 
pital in Seoul. This institution, well known throughout the coun- 
try and advertised in the Court Gazette, attracts daily numbers 
of all classes and from the most remote districts as well as those 
within easy reach. An unexampled opportunity is thus afforded 
of spreading Grospel influences to every quarter. A hostile offi- 
cialis‘n has hitherto interfered, but a new agreement, by which 
the Mission assumes sole control, promises henceforth for better 
results, both professional and spiritual. 

Almost since the opening of a station at I'usan a physician 
and a dispensary have been maintained there. At Seoul two male 
and one lady physicians reside, and a number of dispensaries 
either have been or are at once to be opened there. These are 
all centres of evangelization, holding the dispensing subservient 
to the preaching arm. 

-Educational work has never been extensively undertaken 
by this Mission. Karly in its history orphan children presented 
themselves whom to fail in caring for was to abandon them tc 
cruelty and vice. Thus an orphange for either sex arose and 
each developed later into a boarding and day school. It is only 
within a year that any large number of scholars has been receiv- 
ed. The error was made at first of teaching them in English, 
but it has been rectified, and now some forty boys and some 
twenty girls study the scriptures daily in their own tongue. The 
schools are doing good work. Both have already sent out ear- 
nest Christian workers and.others are in preparation. The in- 
fluence of these school in forming character promises to be wide- 
sTreacdl 

As on other fields, the cll for Christian literature leads 
many into traus!ation work. This Mission is doing its share in 
the preparation of 42e Scriptures and of tracts upon religious sub- 
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jects. It takes its part also in their dissemination by colportage, 
through bookstores, and by friendly gift. 

A round half of the language helps available to the student 
of Korean are the product of Presbyterian erudition. These com- 
prise Underwood’s “Introduction to the Korean Spoken lan- 
guage, the same author's “Concise Dictionary,’ Gale's “Korean 
Grammatical Forms,” and a comprehensive dict.onary about tc 
be published by Mr. Gale. 

Work for women, in their homes, through mectings, and 
at the home of the missionary, occupies much time on the part 
of many ladies in the Mission. The three single ladies are all 
connected with the girls’ school and their time for work among 
women has been limited, so that this department of work has 
fallen largely to married ladies, who have not been remiss in 

ing iton. As its result some women are received to the 
Church at nearly every communion and there are some five o1 
more wholly Christian families upon the roll. 

The reports presented at the Annual Meeting just held have 
been encouraging: in almost every particular and have shown re- 
cent marked pro,tess. ‘The missionaries feel greatly encourag- 
ed, and joi with renewed prayer and renewed faith to press on- 
ward in the opportunities of the ensuing year. . 


C. C. Vinton, M. D,.. 


THE CLASSIC OF THE 
BUDDHIST ROSARY. 


The Classic of the Rosary, of which the following is a 
_ translation, is in chart form and is put on the walls of many 
of the Buddhist temples in Korea. It was in this way that l 
obtained a copy while visiting a temple, by seeing it on the 
walls. ‘The date and authorship I do not know, but it is evi- 
dently very old, as it contains many Chinese characters that 
are now practically obsolete. The copy in my possession was 
printed from blocks cut at Pong Eui Sa (The Temple of the 
veceiving of Benefits) located at Kwang Chyou. The expense 
ijucurred in cutting these blocks was paid by a virgin by the 
name of Pak, who wished to obtain for herself and parents an 
abundance of merit. I may add that the cutting of blocks 
and the distribution of copies of the Buddhist classics was for- 
merly a favorite method in vogue among Koreans of obtaining 
merit or blessings but I am afraid it has now practically died 
out. 
First, we have the Rosary classic itself, of which the fol- 
lowing is 2 translation. 


TRANSLATION. 

*- Concerning the rosary the classics say; In ancient times 
there lived a king whose name was Paruri. He spoke to Bud- 
dha and said, “My kingdom is small and for several years has 
Leen ravaged by pestilence. Grain is scarce, the people are wea- 
ry and I am never at ease. ‘lhe treasury of the law is deep and 
wide. I have not had the ability to cultivate my conduct, but 
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I now wish to understand the law, even to its minutest part. 

Buddha said; “Ah, what a great king! If you wish all 
your doubts and perplexities to be destroyed, string up suit- 
ably one hundred and eight beads. Keep them continually with 
you and with your heart and mind reverently chant Huil Bud- 
dha! Hail Dharma! Hail Sangha! Then slowly take the 
beads one by one until by degrees you will have counted ten 
and twenty. After you have been able to count twenty myr- 
iads you will be tranquil, not disturbed in either mind or body, 
and there will be complete destruction of all the evil desires 
of your heart. At the end of time when you descend (die) to 
be born in Yama®*, if you are able to recite the rosary one 
hundred myriad times you will avoid the one hundred and eight 
places (i.e. attain Nirvana) and will attain to the great fruit 
of Everlasting Bliss.” 

The king said, “I will receive this law.” 

According to the classics the number of beads is one hun- 
dred and eight but each differs from the other. There are 
twelve divisions. One of the beads is for Sukya Muni Buddha; 
two of them are for Bodhisattvas; six are for the Paramitas; 
eight are for the Guardians; thirty-three are for the Heavens; 
twenty-eight are for birds and beasts (the constellations); five 
are for the kings of the Heavens; two are for localities on the 
sarth; eighteen are for the avoidance of the Hells; Two are 
for benefactors and one is for those who carry the rosary with 
them. Ip one of the Poems it is said; 

“In chanting Buddha the virtues are many in number.” 

“In neglect of this chanting the faults are like the Ever- 

* Yama here mears Yama Devaloka the Heaven of good time. 


+ As many in number as the sands of the desert. 
t The desires are compared to a nit which cntangles men in its 


meshes. 
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lasting desert. ® The Honourable one of this world (Buddha) 
has a mouth and words of gold; and releases one from tbe 
meshes of the wide net. | Now you can calculate that on re- 
peating the rosary once you will obtain tenfo!d virtue. If the 
beads are of lotus seeds you will obtain biusssings a thousand 
fold. If the beads are of pure crystal you will obtain blessings 
ten thousand fold. But if the beads are made from the Bodhi 
tree (Ficus Religiosa) even if you only grasp the Rosary the 
blessings that you obtain will be incalculabie. The Chye 
Syek Classic says, “ When you begin chanting the Rosary re- 
peat Om Akcho Svaha.} twenty-one times. When you stnng 
the beads, after each one repeat Om Mani Padmi Hum § twen- 
ty one ties and after you have finished, repeat Om Vairochana 
Svaha || twenty one times. Then recite the following poetry. 

The Rosary which I take includes the world of Buddha 

Of Emptiness making a cord and putting all thereon. 

The Peaceful Sana where nonexistence 1s 

In the Nest being seen and delivered by Asniza, 

When you lay by the rosary say “Oh; the thousand myr- 
iad miles of emptiness, the place which is in the midst of the 
tens of hundred myriads of emptinesses, eternal desert where 
the trne Buddha exists. There is eternal Existence with Tran- 
quil Peace. 

If the small rosary is used every day in the four positions 
or states, (going forth and remaining at home, sitting or lying 
down) the user will see the Land of Bliss in his own heart. 
Amita will be his Guardian and protector, and in whatever 

* Om— Hail! Akchobya — a fabulous Buddha who was contempor- 
ary with sakya Muni. 

+ Svaha—an expression which means “May the race be perpetuated!” 

{ Hail thou jewel in the Lotus! 


2 See second Note above. Vairochana is the personification of essential] 
Lodhi and abso!ute purity. 
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country he goes he will finda home. This is the Rosary Clas- 
sic of which Buddha speaks. 


THE ROSARY. 

The number of beads on the rosary of Korean Buddhists 
is 110 instead of the orthodox number 108. This is because 
the two large beads, the one at the head containing a sravas- 
tika and the one in the middle also a large one, are not usually 
counted. Each of these beads is dedicated to a deity. In using 
the Rosary the devotee repeats the Hail and simply holds each 
bead until he has counted a certain number. The Korean and 
Sanscrit names of these beads with the English translation is 
as follows. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


With some trepidation the present management ventures 
to begin again the monthly publication of Tue Korean Re- 
posirory. The need of a magazine or paper, dealing exclus- 
ively with Korean affairs, has been felt for some time, and this 
is especially true at present. We modestly believe we are pos- 
sessed of an ordinary capacity for blundering, and if the tripod, 
as we try to mount it, should prove unsteady at first we ask the 
kind indulgence of our readers. 

The aim, scope and general make-up of The Repository 
will be along the same general lines as its predecessor, and wa 
repeat what was published then; namely — 

“It is not our intention to publish a news-paper in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, but we hope to give a full and reli- 
able record of current events in the Peninsula. Our pages 
are open to all who have aught of general or special interest 
to communicate.” 


Special attention will be given to missionary news, work 
and methods. 

We are pro-Korean in our views and the Korea of today 
just as she is in all her manifold phases will receive especial at- 
tention, while the history of the past with its answers to pres- 
ent enigmas and its hints at the future will not be ignored. We 
feel free to investigate matters as we find them, and we take 
this opportunity to invite students of the language, history, re- 
ligion and customs of the country todo the same and let us have 
the result of their labors. Controversy in its objectionable feat- 
ures must necessarily be exclude] but criticism and comment on 
all topics discussed in our pages are invited. 


A RETROSPECT,— 1894 


The year opened in gloom. There was a feeling of un- 
easiness prevalent on all sides. In political matters, things 
were going from bad to worse and a crisis was felt to be inev- 
itable, if not at hand. The exportation of rice and other grains 
from Chemulpo and Wonsan, was strictly prohibited, and the 
law was enforced. The complaints of the Japanese merchants 
were loud and persistent. The embargo was taken off inFebru- 
ary and trade immediately improved. The Japanese Minis- 
ter, Mr. Oishi, returned to Japan June Ist 1893 and Mr. Otori 
took his place. It was a significant fact that though Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court at Peking, he made Seoul his 
headquarters. | 

‘The Crown Prince attained his majority on the 14th. of 
March, and for a week the court and courtiers gave them- 
selves over to rejoicings. It was reported that 4000 large 
tables of dainties were prepared and that 800 head of cattle 
were killed for the feast. 

Hardly had the dancing-girls from Pyeng Yang and other 
parts of the country returned to their abodes, when they were 
again called to the capital, for the leader in the emeute of 
1884, Kim Ok Kiun, had been foully assassinated by Hong 
Chong Ou iu a Japanese hotel in Shanghai. 

The corpse was brought in a Chinese man-of-war to 
Chemulpo, thence taken to Yang Hwa Chin and there muti- 
lated according to the “ancient customs,” the protests of the 
several foreign diplomats being disregarded. The different 
parts of the mutilated body were sent through the eight prov- 
inves as a terrible warning to all “traitors.” It was in honor 
of this barbarity that the faction in power had dancing and 
feasting. The assassin was in high favor in the capital and of- 
fice and honors were bestowed upon him. Japan, however, was 
not pleased and was inclined to raise some delicate inter-na- 
tiona] questiuns in connection with the murder and mutilation 
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of a man whom she had sheltered and supported for nearly 
ten vears. 

The Tong Haks. or “ Disciples of Oriental Learning” be- 
gan their teaching in Korea in 1859; their leader was killed in 
1863 and since then, that organization, while nominally a relig- 
ious cult, has gathered to itself large numbers of the disaffect- 
ed who under cover of this name propagate scditious principles. 

In the beginning of May they led in the revolt in the 
south. The high-handed robbery of unscrupulous officials, 
sent from Seoul to rule the country, Ccrove the people to 
desperation and their protest found expression through the 
Tong Haks. When offices began to be sold in the cappital and 
the term of the incumbent gradually shortened it ‘ecame ev- 
ident that the hand of oppression would be felt more than 
ever. Official rapacity has been known to extort as many 
os seven bags of rice out of every ten. Not only would 
the original price paid for the office have to be secured, but 
future wants had to be previded for. When the greed of the 
official went beyond a somewhat indefinite yet well recogniz- 
ed line, a “riot” broke out, the harpy was offered a free ride 
in the culprit’s chair to a neighboring district, or recalled to 
Seoul and “ banished.” These “riots ” became more frequent 
und the “ banishments” likewise increased, but the same kind 
of influence that secured the office at the beginning was Ordin- 
arily proef against the execution of the law after the sent- 
ence was pronounced. Enraged and outraged, driven to the 
verge of desperation, forgetting their repulse and defeat in 
1893, these followers of “ Oriental Learning” made another 
attempt to rid themselves of their oppressors. They made a 
ringing appeal to the country in May of wirich we give a free 
translation. 

“The five relations of man in this world are sacred. 
When king and courtier are harmonious, father and son lov- 
ing, blessings follow and the kingdom will be established for- 
ever. Our soverign is a dutiful son, a wise, just and benevol- 
ent ruler, but this cannot be said of his courtiers. In ancient 
‘imes, faithfulness and bravery were distinguishing virtues, 
but the courtiers of to-day are degenerated. They close the 
ears and eyes of the King so that he-neither hears the appeals 
of his people nor sees their true condition. When an attempt 
is made to get the truth to the king, the act is branded as 
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traitorous and the man as a malefactor. Incompetency marks 
the men in Seoul, and ability to extort money, those m the 
counjry. Great discontent prevails among the people, proper- 
ty is insecure and life itself is becoming a burden and undesir- 
able. The bonds that ought to exist between king and peo- 
plc, father and son, matster and slave are being loos nod. 

“The ancients say, “ Where ceremony, modesty, virtue, 
and righteousness are wanting, the kingdom cannot stand.” 
Our country’s condition now is worse than it ever has been be- 
tore. Ministers of State, Governors and Magistrates are in- 
different to our welfare, their onlv concern is to fill their cof- 
fers at our expense. Civil service examinations, once the glorv 
of oir people, have become a place of barter; the debt of the 
country remains unpaid; these men are conceited, pleasure 
loving, adulterous, without fear; and the people of the eight 
provinces are sacrificed to their lust and greed. The officials 
in Seoul have their residences and rice-fields in the country to 
which they propose to flee in time of war and thus desert their 
king (this was literally fulfilled). Can we endure these things 
much longer? Are the people to be ground down aad de- 
stroyed? Is there no help for us? ‘We are despised, we are 
oppressed, we are forsaken, but we still remain loyal subjects 
of our gracious king. We are fed by him, clothed by hin, 
and we cannot sit down idly and see the government disgraced 
and ruined. We, the people of the whole realm, have dete, . 
mined to resist unto death the corruption and oppression 0: 
the officials and to support with zeal and courage the State 
Let not the cry of “traitor” and “war” disturb you, attena 
to your business and be prepared to respond to this appeal 
when the time comes.” 

This cry from the people reached the royal ears. On the 
23 ef May, His Majesty in a speech from the throne expressed 
great solicitude and assured the people in the discontented 
districts that as far as their demands to be relieved from op- 
pression were found to be just, relief would be given them. 

There was an outburst of royal wrath against the ringlead- 
ers of the Tong Haks who had committed overt acts against the 
government as well as against officials guilty of more flagrant 
oppression. In this way the strain between the Government 
and the people was somewhat relieved and the biunders that 
fol’owed might have been avoided had the King been left 
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alone, or had he been better supported. Japan was wide awake; 
Ohina through her Representative showed great concern; the 
Ming party desired aid from Uhina, but no troops could be 
despatched until asked for by the King. ‘The rabble in the 
South had increased; 1000 or more rvyul troops were ordered 
to the seat of war. This in the beginning of June. The 
King was urged to call on China for help; he hesitated; Chun 
Choo, the Capital of the Chulla province fell into the hands 
of the insurgents, and then, upon further pressure, the king 
consented to invoke China’s assistance. The response was most 
prompt and 3000 troops under Gen. Yi were despatched to A-San 
which became his headquarters. When China had detern ined 
to send troops to Korea, she gave notice (June 7) of her inten- 
tion to Japan. This in accordance with the Tientsin treaty of 
1885. On the very same day, Japan gave notice to Cl ipa 
that she too would despatch troops to Korea. Minister Otori 
was in Japan at the time, but he promptly returned to bis post 
in Seoul with a marine guard of 600 men, landing in Chemulpo 
the same day that the Chinese troops disembarked at A-San 
The marines were soon replaced by regular soldiers and both 
Seoul and Chemulpo were occupied. 

On the 14th. of July, Japan gave notice to China that tie 
despatch of more troops to Korea would be regarded as a hos- 
tile act. 

It is well to note here that when the Japancse troors ap- 
peared in the roadstead of Chemulpo, the Korean Government 
then invoked the aid of the other Treaty Powers to use their good 
offices to procure the withdrawal of both Chinese and Japanese 
troops, stating that the rebellion in the south had been suppress- 
ed. This appeal to the Treaty Powers was made under a clausc 
in the various Treaties, providing “that in case of differences aris- 
ing between Korea and a third Power, the Treaty Powers if re- 
quested to do so would exert their good offices to bring about an 
amicable arrangement.”’ 

The representatives of the several Treaty Powers promptly 
complied with this request and sent a communication to the 
Chinese and Japanese Legations respectively, suggesting tlie 
simultaneous withdrawal of the troops from both countnes. The 
Chinese representative agreed to withdraw, while the Japanes» 
Minister answered that further correspondence with the hon e 
Government would be necessary. On July 20, a demand wi.s 
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made on the Korean Government to command the Chinese 
to leave the country, intimating that if no favorable response, 
agreeing to comply with this demand, were given within two 
days, decisive measures would be taken. The King of Korea 
was embarrassed by the situation. He had invited the Chinese 
troops to come to his country and unable to comply with this 
den.and of the Japanese Representative, again urged upon the 
two countries the immediate and sirnultaneous withdrawal of 
their troops. “Diplomacy had exhausted her strength and f..‘led 

On July 23, Ja took the “‘decisive measures” as she had 
thr-stenel she would. At five in the morning her troops march- 
ed to the Royal Palace, and the citizens of the Capital seeing this 
raised the war cry. The troops marched on, an entrance was 
effected through the West Gate of the Palace, when the other 
gates were promptly opened from within. ‘To the rear of the 
Palace, in af open field used for holding civil ser vice examinations, 
an entrance also was made by the Japanese. As they were com- 
ing down the hill, towards the north gate of the Palace proper, 
they encountered tle braves from Pyeng Yang. It was here that 
most of the real fighting took place. For a few minutes the fir- 
ing was vigorous and the men were warming up to their work. 
The King, however, seeing the futility of resistance, ordered the 
firing to cease and surrendered. Munister Otori was not presant 
at the taking of the Palace, but went there during the morning. 
The city was promptly occupied by the Japanese and the gates 
carefully guarded. In the afternoon the barracks, in the eastern 
part of the Capital, also surrendered without res's‘ance. The 
casualties of the day were seven Koreans killed (six at the Palace 
and one at the barracks) and about twenty wounded. The ex- 
citement among the people was very great, high and low sought 
the friendly protection of foreign roofs and the supposed gecurity 
of the country. 

On the collapse of the Ming party, the Tai Won Kun was 
asked by the King to come to the Palace. He did so and took 
the helm. Livents now developed rapidly. Seoul was securely 
guarded. Major Geneval Oshima with 3500 men marched south 
to meet the Chinese at A-San. We have space to give but the 
bare record of the chief events that followed. : 

July 25, naval affair off the Island of Phung Do. The 
transport Kozws/in¢, flying the British flag, with 1,100 Chinese 
troops on board sunk by the Vaniwa Kan, Captain Togo Hei- 
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bachiro commanding; the 7saochiang and crew captured; the 

Kwangyi ran ashore, fired by her crew and abandoned. 

“ July 29, battle of A- and dispersion of the Chinese 
rces. 

Between July 25 and 30, Korea gave notice of the ren- 
unciation of the Conventions between China and hers ’f, it being 
understood that by this act she denied all claims to suzerainty 
asserted by China in these Conventions. With this act the Dra- 
gon flag went down in Korea. 

Aug. 1, the King announces his intention to maugurate cer- 
tain reforms in his government. 

War declared by Japam against China, and by China a- 
gainst Japan. 

Aug. 4 Chinese troops occupy and forufy Pyeng Yang. 

reinforcements from Japan and troops moving northward. 
One division landed at W6nsan and marched westward towarJs 
Pyeng an 

Aug. 28, an alliance against China was formed between Ja- 
pan and Korea. 

The great-battle at Pyeng Yang was fought Sept. L5th. 
The Chinese army, about 23,000 strong, was well intrenched 
in the city. The Japanese amny, 17.500 strong, made the attack 
from four sides, and drove back the Chinese with great slaughter. 
During the night, the Chinese fled, panic stmcken, and on the 
16th. the victorious Japanese army entered the city. The loss 
on the Chinese side was about 2000 men, of whom 513 were 
taken prisoners; the Japanese loss, 516. With the fall of this 
stronghold and the flight of Chincss troors northward and be- 
yond the Yalu, ended the war in Korea between the land forces. 

On Sept. 17, the great naval engagement off the mouth of 
the Yalu, between the Japanese squadron, consisting of twelve 
ships, under the command of of Vice-Admiral Ito and the Peiyany 
Squadron, consisting of fourteen ships and six torpedo-boats un- 
der the command of Admiral Ting, took place. The battle lasted 
for about four and a half hours. The Chinese lost four ships, 
the Aing-yuen, Chin-yuen, the Yang-wei, and Chon-yung. The 
loss, as given in the Japan Mai Supplement of Dec. 1.94, was, on 
the Japanese side, 78 killed, and 100 wounded; on the Chinese 
side, 700 killed and 252 wounded. 

Turning from the war to Seoul, the Reforms promised by 
His Majesty, were intrusted to a High Commission of seventeen, 
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The deliberations of this body are not completed and the results 
are not yet fully realized. One of the first visible results of the 
doings of this commission was seen in the prompt disappearance 
of the conventional long sleeve, and the appearance of the Ko- 
rean policeman “in foreign made uniform. His apologetic air 
may have been due to the misfit of his uniform as much as to 
the novelty of his position. The new coins, silver and copper, 
were put into circulation. This coin is a great improvement over 
the copper cash and is already meeting with yeneral acceptance 
in the capital. The greatest “reform,’’ is taking place in the of- 
fices. Here the grinding is fast, fine, remorseless. It is estimated 
that over 17,000 persons, male and female, have had their names 
struck from the pay-roll. This number includes many att’endants 
at the palace, eunuchs, ladies in waiting or “ Secretaries” at the 
different offices to say nothing of gate-keepers, chair-bearers 
torch-bearers and so forth. 

Oct. 20 His Excellency, Count Inouye arrived in Seoul and 
relieved Minister Otori. 

During the fall, the depredations and lawlessnesse of the 
Tong Haks became very general throughout the southern pro- 
vinces and extending as far north as the Whang Hai and Kang 
Won provinces. Magistracies were attacked, burned, and looted. 
For awhile it seemed as though the Tong Haks would sweep 
every thing before them. Korean troops were sent to the 
nfected districts, but the Tong Haks had the happy faculty of 
‘disappearing’ at will only to “appear” at some other place. In 
December, after the resignation from office of the Tai Won Kun, 
the Government, supported by a few companies of Japanese sol- 
diers, made a more determined effort to suppress thes? lawless 
bands. A number of engagements are reported to have taken 
place, particularly in the province of Chung Chong and-at this 
writing (Jan. 1. 95) their power is broken and the force of law is 
again felt and will be recognized. 

On Dec. 17 the following representative Cabinet was ap- 
pointed by the king. 
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OBITUARY. 


The late William J. Hall, m. p. 


A traveller as he pushes his journey into the night is guided by the 
presence of a light held by a hand unseen; he enjoys its companion- 
ship and cheer as he moves on with sure foot-steps. Scarcely does he 
realize its value till suddenly it disappears and the traveller is left amaz- 
ed at the depth of darkness around. So we feel in the death of our be- 
loved brother Dr. Hall,—a holy life, shining brightly; truly, a guide has 
suddenly left our side and we are brought to know how great a place he 
had filled in our lives. Memory now fondly traces the character we 
loved. He was best known as a friend. He was as unchangeable as 
the oak. Familiarity never lessened the strength of the inwrought 
fibre of his friendship. Close association, that so often makes friends 
careless and indiilerent, only bound him a more devoted worshipper at its 
shrine. 

In boyhood he would part with his school friends at night only to wait 
with impatience for the next morning's greeting, not alone for self satis- 
faction but with studied plans for their happiness. 

Friendship he ever craved. A cool heart was his greatest grief and a 
sign for its immediate conquest. Many the flower, he unseen, dropped 
by love’s hand on other's pathway. They came drifting over one like 
sifted flakes by breezes scattered from some near bloom-laden hedge. 

He was a man of mighty faith. Though scrutinizing evil, and realizing 
obstacles, their import unable to fathom by reason, and though in view of 
but a grain of leavening right, he by an unconquerable faith waited for 
rights’ fulfillment. In danger and storms, or in safety and peace, within 
his soul ever reigned a great calm. 

A man of fine executive-ability, born to lead, with that rare gift for 
directing affairs and leaving others to feel that they were doing it all, 
holding in view the work of those around him with definite plans for its 
extension, yet never imposing his views upon others unless called forth by 
counsel or compelled by duty, Ever deserving and winning favor, yet 
earnestly shunning notoriety. 
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Strangers met aud respected him, acquaintances loved him, intimate 
associates revered the noble grandeur of his character. In that character he 
who mined the deepest found the mast precious gems. 

He stepped from us so lightly that we scarcely knew he was gone until we 
reached for a grasp of his warm hand and listened in vain for his familiar 
voice, or gazed upon the field of his recent labor in the north, hallowed by 
his suffering and final great sacrifice. It was a precious gift he made to 
Pyeng Yang. Without a murmur but with rejoicing his life was given. Like 
O'Connell he labored for the freedom of men, and though a nation has not 
bowed before his name in gratitude for broken shackles, individuals have. 
He set in motion Liberty's wave in the hearts of some, that shall roll on till 
multitudes join the flood and this nation shall count him one of her bene- 
factors. | 

On-the lingering rays of his setting sun we behold a pattern for a holy 
life. 

“His life was gentle and the elements so mixed in him that nature could 
stand up and say to all the world ‘This was a man.’” 


W. A. Noble. 


The mortality in Seoul during November and December was very great. 
Nov. 14. Mr. Julius Domke, Secretary of the German Consulate aged 37 
years. 
Nov. 24. W. J. Hall M. D. of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, aged 35. 
Nov. 21, Ivan Karneieff, sailor, Russian Legation Guard. 
Nov. 30. George G. infant son of Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Junkin of the Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church South. 
Dec. 9. Sergeant Henry Ellis R. M. L. I. of H. B. M. Consulate Guard. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The first snow fell on the night of the 16th. of Dec. 
+ 


In Pyeng Yang only one house in a hundred is occupied. 
= 


The Japanese are surveying for a railroad between Seoul and Chemul- 
po. 
The Tai Won Kun after holding office nearly four months resigned and 


retired, 
* 


General Dye and Col. Nienstead are drilling the Royal Guards in the 
Palace grounds. 
= 


Seoul’is to have a bi-lingual daily under the joint editorship of a Korean 


and a Japanese. 
*K 


Booths are to be removed from the streets of the Capital. We approve. 


Now for the gutters. 
x 


Gen. C. R. Greathouse has been appointed Adviser to the departments 
of Foreign Affairs and of Law. 
. 
The drought, with the exception of one shower, lasted from Aug. 31st. 
to the middle of December. 
* 
The Sunday Sheet, or Calendar published by the Korean. Religious 
Tract Soemny is on the market. 
* 
In one afternoon two Nimrods flushed twelve pheasants within a mile 
and a half from the city wall, a 
The Rev. H. G. Underwood, pb. p. was elected Chairman of the Annual 
Meeting of the Presbyterian Mission. 


Dec. 10. The Court Gazette announced the pardon of those engaged in 
the riotof 1884. ‘My king excused me,” the Korean put it. 


= 


K. Matsui, Secretary of the Japanese Legation for the past four years, 
left Seoul on Dec. 19, and his place has been filled Mr. E. Hioki. 
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